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In the preface to this volume, Rabelais compares him-
self -with Diogenes, who, when the Corinthians, threat-
ened with instant attack from Philip, began in the
greatest haste to prepare for battle, girded up his cloak,
tucked tip his sleeves, and carried his tub outside the
city, where, in great vehemency of spirit, he began
" To turn it, veer it, wheel it, frisk it, jumble it, shuffle it.
huddle it, tumble it, hurry it, jolt it, justle it, overthrow it,
evert it, invert it, subvert it, overturn it, beat it, thwack it,
bump it, batter it, knock it, thrust it, push it, jerk it, shock
it, shake it, toss it, throw it, overthrow it, upside down,
topsy-turvy, tread it, trample it, stamp it, tap it, ting it,
ring it, tingle it, towl it, sound it, resound it, stop it, shut it,
unbung it, close it, unstopple it. ... "Which when his
friends had seen, and asked him why he did so toil his body,
perplex his spirit, and torment his tub, the philosopher's
answer was that, not being employed in any other charge by
the Republic, he thought it expedient to thunder and storm
it so tempestuously upon his tub, that, amongst a people so
fervently busy, and earnest at work, he alone might not seem
a loitering slug and lazy fellow."1
This needs no explanation, far less the exhortation to
drink which follows in the maddest Rabelaisian. Let
us at once proceed to the first chapter. "Having de-
spatched this point, let us return to the barrel, with
' Up, my lads, to the wine.' "
Let us remark that the rollicking merriment, the
exuberance of animal spirits, which lights up these
pages, belongs to a man of sixty-three. At that age
there is no note of sadness or disappointment. The
writer is as full of hope as any boy of twenty, and as
full of gaiety. There was one reason, at least, as we
1 Urquliart's Translation.